THEATRE WORLD 


LINNIT & DUNFEE LTD PRODUCTIONS 


GARRICK THEATRE 


ROBERTSON HARE 
ARTHUR RISCOE 
in a farce by VERNON SYLVAINE 


ONE WILD OAT 


Directed by RICHARD BIRD 


PHOENIX THEATRE 
GORDON HARKER 
FRANCIS LISTER 
in a new play by FRANK HARVEY 


THE NON-RESIDENT 


Directed by RICHARD BIRD 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
FAY COMPTON 
in a new play by CHARLOTTE HASTINGS 


BONAVENTURE 


Directed by CHARLES HICKMAN 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
Evenings 7.39. Mats Tues 2.30, Sats 5.15 & 8.15 


FALLEN ANGELS 


By Noel Coward 
with 


HERMIONE GINGOLD HERMIONE BADDELEY 


HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE ¢s<Ps" 


Mats Weds and Sats. 2.30 


BRIGADOON 


LONDON’S GAYEST MUSICAL 


“LAVISHLY SPECTACULAR” 2" 


Evenings 7.15 


Express 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6 & 8.35 
The Sensational and Spectacular 


FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


From Paris 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
2.30 - Twice Daily 7.0 


Val Parnell’s Magnificent Pantomime 


“PUSS IN BOOTS” 


TOMMY TRINDER 
Betty Frankiss, Zoe Gail, Lois Green, and 
GEORGE & BERT BERNARD 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 

Evenings 7.30 Weds. & Sats. 5.15 & 8.15 

(2nd Year) Welcome return of 
SID FIELD .. “HARVEY ” 


by MARY CHASE with ATHENE SEYLER 


— LL SS 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


CRITERION 

By arrangement with Bronson Albery 
YVONNE ARNAUD CHARLES VICTOR 
% in 

TRAVELLER’S JOY 


A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


(In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 


ALDWYCH 
VIVIEN. 


A STREETCAR NAMED 
DESIRE 


by Tennessee Williams 
with BONAR COLLEANO 


LEIGH 


APOLLO 
SYBIL THORNDIKE LEWIS CASSON 
MARIE LOHR ALAN WEBB IRENE BROWNE 
in 
TREASURE HUNT 


A Comedy by M. J. Farrell and John Perry 
GLOBE 


MARGARET RUTHERFORD 
Cecil Audrey 
TROUNCER FILDES 
PAUL SCOFIELD 


RING ROUND THE MOON 


by Jean Anouilh 
Translated by Christopher Fry 


David 
HORNE 


HAYMARKET 


GODFREY TEARLE WENDY HILLER 


THE HEIRESS 


by Ruth and Augustus Goetz 


LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 


SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? 


by J. M. Barrie 


THE BOY WITH A CART 


by Christopher Fry 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 


OKLAHOMA! 


(Now in its Third Year) 


PRINCE OF WALES 
(Val Parnell in conjunction with 
George & Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent Ltd.) 
SID FIELD 


in 
‘6 HARVEY 9? 
by Mary Chase 
with 
ATHENE SEYLER 


Wherever ede: is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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Amateur Stage 


DUTCH BOY RESTAURANT 
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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph,” 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 


) | LONDON’S LAUGHTER HITS! 


STANLEY FRENCH 
(For Firth Shephard Ltd) presents 


JOAN GREENWOOD 
NAUNTON WAYNE in 


YOUNG WIVES’ TALE 


“The most continuously enchanting comedy | have 
seen for years.’’—Sunday Graphic 
Evgs., 7.30. Mats., Weds. & Sats. 2.30 


at the SAVOY THEATRE 


DULCIE GRAY MICHAEL DENISON in 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE 


“Positive gales of laughter’’—D. Herald 
“Great fun’’ D. Exp. “Another winner’’ N. of Wid 
Evgs., 7.30. Sats. 5 & 8 Mats., Thurs. 2.30 


at the STRAND THEATRE 


Jack Buchanan and Stanley French present 
JACK BUCHANAN in 
CASTLE IN THE AIR 
A new comedy by Alan Melville 
Irene Manning & CORAL BROWNE 


“Brilliant . . sparkles throughout.’’S. Chron. 
Evgs., 7.30 Mats., Tues. & Sats. 2.30 


at the ADELPHI THEATRE 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Rosebery Avenue - - London, ECi 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 


Evenings at7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 
Prices 1/- to 9/- 


The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in 
association with the Arts Council 
cf Great Britain present 


OPERA and BALLET SEASON 
1949-50 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at Box Office 
Phone: TERminus 1672-3 


NEW PRODUCTION 


OPERA: Tuesday 21st February 1950 
LA TRAVIATA (Verdi) 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE (Vic 0283) 
Mats Thur & Sat 2.30, 
FLORA ROBSON in 


“BLACK CHIFFON” 


Evenings 7.15 


WYNDHAM GOLDIE, ANTHONY IRELAND 
Directed by Charles Hickman 


“A compelling triumph .. . just must be seen."’ 
‘ —Beverley Baxter in the Evening Standard 


perfect make-up. 


and skin care. 


First in 
1873 


Telephone,: 


A perfect production and a good performance demand a 
The Leichner Make-up Studio gives 
individual expert advice on personal problems of make-up 


The Studio is at the disposal of all Professional and 
Amateur Artistes for the purpose of selecting and trying 
make-up under the most favourable lighting conditions. 


MAKE-UP 
FOR STAGE AND SCREEN 


11 GREAT NEWPORT STREET 


TEMple Bar 6954 
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Foremost 
today 


LONDON W.C.2 


MUSICAL PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


HIT THE DECK THE LILAC DOMINO 
PRINCESS CHARMING MR. CINDERS 
KATINKA THE GIRL FRIEND 
IRENE 
and many other popular successes 


Also ‘Just William’’ the popular success. 
Published at 4/3 post free. 


For complete lists, apply to 


MACDONALD and YOUNG 
EMANWYE HOUSE, BERNARD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
* Telephone: TERMINUS 6217 


“DEANE” THREE ACTS 


FLOWERS FOR THE LIVING by Toni Block Sw. 5m. 
THE QUEEN CAME BY by R.F. Delderfield Sw. 6m. 
FIND THE GIRL by Stuart Ready {1w. — 
HEADLINE FAMILY by B. Girvin & M. Cosens Sw. 5m. 
THE COUNTY CALLS by Hal. D. Stewart 4w. Sm. 
GOLDEN HARVEST by Christian Michell  8w. 4m. 
HALLOWE’EN PARTY by Gordon Gilmour Sw. 4m. 
OFF THE CAMDEN ROAD by Parnell Bradbury 4w. 3m. 
Plays sent on approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WCi 


Now available for Amateurs 


THE LISBON STORY 


A PLAY WITH MUSIC 
Vocal Score and Libretto Published 


OUR LIST INCLUDES— 
TOM JONES - WALTZES, FROM 
VIENNA = - MERRIE ENGLAND 
WILD VIOLETS - THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS - SHOW BOAT 


For melodious music, entertaining stories and 
fine chorus work, these plays are unsurpassed 


FULL DETAILS FROM— 


CHAPPELL & CO LTD 
50 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 Tel. Mayfair 7600 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
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W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 
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Director: 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
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Picture by Angus McBean 


Heather Stannard 


who appears as Perpetua in Christopher Fry’s new verse comedy Venus Observed with 

which Laurence Olivier has begun his actor-manager regime at the St. James’s Theatre. 

Heather Stannard, who understudied and played for Margaret Rawlings in The White: 

Devil and took the part of Cressida at Stratford-upon-Ayon, was seen by Sir Laurence 

when playing Rosalind in As You Like It at the Windsor Repertory Theatre, and 
engaged to play opposite him in Venus Observed. 
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This made a bit ! 


The THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


has had a great welcome 


* MEMBERS BUY BOOKS PUBLISHED 
from 25s. to 12s. 6d. FOR ONLY 7s. EACH 


(plus 6d. for postage and packing) 


Each alternate month you will receive the 
special edition of an outstanding book asso- 
ciated with the theatre. 

These. books are printed in clear, modern 
type, on good paper and with an attractive 
binding. They are full-size, complete and 
unabridged. And they contain all the 
illustrations that appeared in the original 
volumes. 

The Theatre Book Club selections will 
not be restricted to recent books. They will 
include famous theatrical books that have 
been out of print for years. 

Although many of the ordinary editions of 
these books were published at 25/-, 21/-, 
15/- and 12/6, members of the Theatre Book 
Club pay only 7/- for them. 

It costs nothing to join. There is no 

membership fee or subscription. The books 
remain your own property. You need only 
pay for one book at a time. We advise 
members, however, to save time, trouble and 
expense by paying for three or six books in 
advance. 

Join now and have the joy of assembling 
and owning a library of first-class books on 
the theatre for little more than Id. a day! 


SEE HOW YOU SAVE MONEY! . 
* Here are the first year’s selections: 

d ORDINARY PRICE 

“1 DO WHAT ILIKE,” by W. A. £ s. d. 
Darlington. Autobiography of a 
leading dramatic critic. Demy 8vo, 
366 pages with 7 pages of illustra- 


tions Be re ae ae 15:30 
“PRESENT INDICATIVE,” by 
Noel Coward. Noel Coward's pro- 
vocative autobiography. Demy 
8vo, 431 pages with 31 illustrations i226 


“OLD VIC DRAMA,” by Audrey 
Williamson. A comprehensive and 
painstaking review of the Old Vic 
Company’s productions during 12 
years up to the Olivier-Richardson 
era. Demy 8vo, 228 pages with 71 
illustrations re se Swi Sep d 
“THE OTHER THEATRE,” by 
Norman Marshall. A most able 
exposition of the “ Little Theatre” 
movement. Demy 8vo, 240 pages 
with 46 illustrations = Ee 15 0 
“ SYBIL THORNDIKE,” by Rus- 
sell Thorndike. Intimate biography 
of the great actress by her brother. 
Demy 8vo, 320 pages with 17 full 
page illustrations ... aie Seat ale) 
“THEATRE WORLD 
ANNUAL.” A unique record in 
pictures of the year’s West End 
productions, with additional useful 


information. Royal 8vo, 208 

pages i se ae hoe 2) 
TOTAL PRICE £5 3 6 

%& As an annual subscription costs £2 2 0 


the saving to members is £3 1 6. 


FILL _IN_ THIS FORM NOW! 


To THEATRE Book C.us, | Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 
Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre Book Club. I agree to purchase the six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/- each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. Also 
I agree to continue my membership thereafter, but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I undertake to give four months’ notice in writing. 


I enclose remittance for £2 2s. for one year’s subscription (6 books) 
! enclose remittance for £1 2s. for six months’ subscription (3 books) 
I enclose remittance for 7s. 6d. for my first book 

Delete whichever does not apply 


INANE Saar Gan Hi a a one eee eer ae ear A ate ee AC «Oo 


State whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss 


ADDRESS 


Overseas members must remit at least £1 2s. in advance, 
You save money, time and postage by sending an annual or six monthly subscription in 
advance. T.W 


You can order through your Bookseller if he is a member of the Associated Booksellers. 


—_—_—_2[20:0 eee 
NEVER BEFORE HAS IT BEEN POSSIBLE TO GET THE BEST THEATRICAL BOOKS SO CHEAPLY 
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Rebruary 1950 


aRgS month Theatre World is twenty-five 
years of age—the oldest illustrated 
magazine for theatregoers in the country. 

This is obviously the moment to look back 
at the pages of the first issue, February 1925. 
Strange to say this glimpse of that far off 
time somehow annihilates the years between, 
for who are the outstanding stars we see pic- 
tured in Theatre World, Number One? 
Briefly they include Ralph Lynn (It Pays to 
Advertise); Cedric Hardwicke (The Farmer's 
Wife); Jeanne de Casalis and Tom Douglas 
(Fata Morgana); Evelyn Laye (The Dollar 
Princess); Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies and 
Robert Harris (as Titania and Oberon in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream); Ivor Novello 
(Old MHeidelburg); Margaret Bannerman 
(Camilla States her Case); Hilda Trevelyan 
(A. Kiss for Cinderella); Dorothy Ward 
(Mother Goose); Dorothy Dickson (Patricia); 
Nora Swinburne (You And I); Matheson 
Lang (The Wandering Jew); Godfrey Tearle 
(Silence); Sybil Thorndike (Saint Joan); 
Lilian Braithwaite and Noel Coward (The 
Vortex); Owen Nares (Grounds for Divorce); 
Cathleen Nesbitt (Spring Cleaning); Tallulah 
Bankhead (The Creaking Chair); Leslie Hen- 
son and Heather Thatcher (Primrose); and 
~ Gladys Cooper (announced as coming in 
The Green Hat). 

The majority of these actors and actresses 
are still big names in the West End. 

As for Theatre World, the interim has seen 
many vicissitudes, including that period 
around 1930 when everyone seemed con- 
-vinced that the theatre was dying. But the 

live drama has survived both the talking film 
and television. Indeed the last war saw a 
wonderful revival of interest in the theatre, 
and so many movements are afoot nowadays 


E that we can take it that few young people 


DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON E.C.4 (Central 1555) 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Subscription 
13/6 per year 
post free 


Over the Footlights 


will grow up without some experience of the 
living stage. 


Strange to say Theatre World‘ began its 
career as a pocket size magazine—quite a 
rarity in 1925, and we quote a sentence or 
two from the editorial in the first number: 
“No modern newspaper or magazine is com- 
plete without a mission! Ours in, briefly, tor 
stimulate and revive public interest in the 
stage, as distinct from the cinema and other 
forms of public amusement.” We sincerely 
hope that in these turbulent twenty-five years 
Theatre World has not failed in that mission 
and that it has provided a fair-minded over- 
all picture of the theatre in this country, a 
theatre of which, in spite of its inevitable 
weaknesses and failings, we can surely be 
very proud. 

* * * 


At this moment, surprisingly, the name 
which is on everybody’s lips is not that of 
an actor but of a playwright. Christopher 
Fry is undoubtedly the man of the moment. 
After his The Lady’s Not For Burning has 
come Venus Observed with which © Sir 
Laurence Olivier launched his new regime 
at the St. James’s Theatre on 18th January. 
An early short play of his, The Boy With 
The Cart, was produced at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, on 19th January; and Ring Round 
the Moon, adapted by him from the Anouilh 
play, opened at the Globe on the 26th. Other 
plays produced too late for review in this 
issue are The Miser at the New Theatre; 
Party Manners at the Embassy; The Shau- 
graun at the Bedford; Captain Banner at the 
Boltons; A Lady Mislaid at the St. Martin’s; 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession at the Arts; and 
The Non-Resident at the Phoenix. ps 


PERIOD 
and 


MODERN 


JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 


ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


——-CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


obert White C> Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE 


SPANGLING 


EMBROIDERY 


| Neo Sheas of tc Yomtt : 


“The Philadelphia Story ’—Duchess, Ist 
Dec. : 

“ Bonaventure ’’—Vaudeville, 6th Dec. (see 
pages 11-18). 

** Horror ’’—Chepstow, 6th Dec. 

“Castle in. the Air ’’—Adelphi, 7th Dec. 
(see pages 19-26). 

“If This Be Error ’’—‘‘Q,” 13th Dec. 

“ Murder at the Vicarage ’—Playhouse, 
14th Dec. 

‘The Silver Curlew ’—Arts, 22nd Dec. 

“ New England Night '’’—New Lindsey, 10th 

Jan. 


“The Philadelphia Story ” 


HE trouble about the characters in the 
- late Philip Barry’s play about the more 
exclusive social set in Philadelphia, is that 
one remains quite unmoved by their prob- 
_ lems, and couldn’t care less if the heroine, 
however attractive, feels obliged to give up 
her fiance after a flutter with a newspaper 
man, only to re-marry her former husband. 

Fortunately for all concerned Margaret 
Leighton takes the part of Tracy Lord, and 
so vital is her performance that one could 
not altogether regret the visit. Hugh Sinclair 
as the philosophising first husband and 
Anthony Forwood as the fiance are excel- 
lent. Robert Beatty provides a genuine 
accent and much charm as the society 
journalist, and Meriel Forbes is quietly per- 
suasive as his reporter companion. One felt 
rather sorry for Percy Marmont and Wilfred 
-Hyde-White representing the older genera- 
tion, for it was their task to arouse interest 
in that part of the story which was never 
explained. FS. 


* Horror!” 


ORROR! by John Esbeigh (with addi- 

tional dialogue by Derrick Penley) was, 
as feared, far below the standard of writing 
and presentation usually maintained at this 
little theatre. 

A desperate attempt to justify the title, a 
low aim but difficult, was made in the last 
scene, wherein Sir William Fletcher, Bart., 
strangled Lady Fletcher and then lost his 
own life, all in a madly selfish endeavour to 
detain the ghost of his dead foster-son. 
Derrick Penley’s performance as_ the 
blasphemous Sir William, moulting with 
malignancy, was certainly harrowing. So 
was the decor. The piece had but seventy 
minutes playing time, but a late start and a 
long interval made it seem interminable. 

H.G.M. 


fon 


cup of tea and Dr. 


“If This Be Error” _ - 


HIS new play by Rachel Grieve was 

presented at the “Q” on 13th December 
and had a very good reception. Love and 
loyalty are the chief elements in the story, 
with -suspicion and prejudice to balance 
them. If many waters cannot quench love, 
it is equally true that murder will out; many 
a fine, tense situation is caused when these 
two truths are equally applicable. 

Dr. Moore, who has nearly all the practice 
in a small town on the South Coast, suddenly 
marries for a second time, and all the per- 
sonal reactions in his circle that might be 
expected are aggravated by a measure of 
mystery surrounding the second Mrs. Moore. 
When this is dispelled by the discovery of 
her photograph in an old newspaper — for 
nowadays it is often possible to identify the 
subject—there is a change for the worse. A 
man she had formerly lived with had met his 
death when only she was at hand and she 
had been tried for murder and acquitted. 
Any jury would acquit her because she does 
not look a murderous type, but a thoroughly 
nice, quiet, respectable woman. Indeed, she 
does not look the type of woman to go and 
live with an alcoholic artist at all, but one 
must concede something for the sake of the 
story. She is much more a country doctor’s 
Moore went into 
marriage with his eyes fully open. His 
practice is in danger now and his new wife, 
having cooked his goose, seems to think it 
will be best for her to disappear. He per- 
suades her that the worst is over and they 
decide to face the future bravely together as 
the final curtain descends on one of the 
vapidest curtain-lines ever written. Which is 
a pity, because the play is theatrically effec- 
tive and all the characters behave with a 
pleasing apparent naturalness. 

John Stuart convinces us of the integrity 
and devotion of Dr. Moore. Joan Marion 
is always sure of sympathy:as the mysterious 
new Mrs. Moore. The doctor’s household 
has added interest, 
because his daughter, played with fascinat- 
ingly subdued intensity by Mary Morris, has | 
a secret life of her own. The play is 
directed by Joan Swinstead. H.GM. 


“Murder at the Vicarage ” 


‘IN this latest dramatisation of an Agatha 


Christie murder thriller an unpleasant 
Colonel is found shot in the vicarage, follow- 
ing which a whole bevy of people appear 
willing to confess to the crime and an equal 
number may be viewed with the utmost sus- 
picion. The evening therefore is agreeably 

(Continued on page 8) 


mystery and charm | 


‘Sid Field 


im 


“Harvey 


99 


NOW IN ITS SECOND 
YEAR AT THE PRINCE 
OF WALES’ THEATRE 


(Right): 


Elwood: You liked Sense and Sensi- 
bility, Harvey. Well, this is the same 
author. 


Sid Field as Elwood P. Dowd, 
inebriated but lovable hero of 
Mary Chase’s play, reads aloud 
to Harvey (seated, left). Sid 
Field, recently absent through 
illness, is once again delighting 
audiences at the Prince of Wales 
where this delightful American 
_ comedy is now in its 2nd year. 


PICTURES BY 
«DUDLEY HARRIS 


i hanes up the portrait of him- Elwood consoles his sister Veta while his hard-hearted 
iF pines Pacey? With hilarious com- niece, Myrtle Mae, looks on scornfully. So embarrassing 
- plications. Harvey, whom Elwood _ is Elwood’s odd behaviour with his invisible rabbit friend 
“met one evening leaning against a Harvey, that Veta decides her brother must go me a 
lamp post, is 6 ft. 2 in. tall. mental home—with many unforeseen results! 
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New Shows of the Month (Contd) 


spent for Jovers of murder mysteries in the® 
unravelling of this complicated affair, though - 


_they can be said to have as ally Barbara 
Mullen in the unlikely role of an inquisitive 
old maid sleuth. 

Those who shine in the play include Jack 
Lambert as the vicar and Michael Newell as 
the hysterical curate. Genine Graham is 
attractive as the vicar’s young wife, and 
Andrea Lea and Alvys_ Maben provided 
additional feminine charm as the Colonel’s 
widow and daughter. FES. 


“ The Silver Curlew ” 


HE Arts Theatre presents the best kind of 

children’s entertainment, in this enchant- 

ing fairy story by Eleanor Farjeon, with 

music by Clifton Parker. Reason and magic 

are agreeably mixed among a score of story- 

book style characters and depicted in nine 
scenes, 

Prominent is a little man who works 
miracles in the weaving industry and dis- 
appears for ever if his name is spoken aloud, 
a proper twig of “The Golden Bough.” In 
Harold Goodman’s hands he had a strong 
admixture of plebeian high spirits in his 
composition, which made him good fun most 
of the time and sinister only when aggra- 
vated. The discovery of his name, on which 
so.much depends, is effected by the bravery 
and devotion of the peasant-queen’s little 
sister, nicely played by Carol Raye, inspired 
and assisted by the Silver Curlew, which 


MARGARET RUTHERFORD 
who is appearing in Ring Round the Moon at the Globe, 
adapted by Christopher Fry from the French. 


me 


’ 


silent and graceful bird, admirably danced 


and posed by Yoma Sasburgh, is a princess ~ 


transformed by magic. 


Denys Blakelock was delightfully ridicu- 
lous as King Nollekins of Norfolk, an early 
example of split mind, and Nellie Bowman 
as his Nurse, never having heard the word 
schizophrenia, had no _ trouble all to 
control him. .G.M. 


“New England Night” 


T is to be inferred that Frederic Lansing 

Day and Mary Frost have waited some 
years for the “world premiere” of their play 
New England Night. This is rather strange 
in view of the long success of Tobacco Road. 
Without debating the merits and faults of 
both plays, it is felt that they would both 
appeal to the same public. 

Innocently, we had associated Emerson 
and his “intellectual round table” with New 
England. But there are “backward” parts 
and this play is laid in one of them. Thoreau 
went to these woods a hundred years ago, 
“to front,’ as he said, “only the essential 
facts of life.” It would seem he went to the 
right place but he never told anything to 
prepare us for these authors’ revelations. 


Their adult characters live simply by, with, ~ 


or from their appetites. The adolescents 
(here we depart from Tobacco Road) are 
simple, rather noble, innocent and ignorant. 
How, in this compact community, the young 
remained so fresh, is a question impossible 
to answer, but they impart a sort of Victor- 
jan, sentimental savour that serves to sweeten 
the air. The dialogue of the adults is 
morbidly sexual. Outspokenness for its own 
sake can find little support and in so 
rambling a play no speech could be regarded 
as strictly necessary. 

The story of Mark Hagar’s endeavour to 
raise eight dollars for a suit is a good idea. 
He is sixteen and has never had a suit. He 


wants one chiefly so as to look well in the’ 


eyes of Miss Wetherell, the school-teacher, 
the only educated person in the community 
and a perfect exception to all that has just 
been stated about the adults. But Miss 
Wetherell, being ten years older and Wheeler 
Wilcox to his Huckleberry Finn, shows the 
red light as soon. as the boy’s romantic 
admiration becomes obvious to _ her. 
Repulsed, he no longer wants the suit, but 
his pursuit of $8 continues and we watch 
him through six discursive scenes as he grows 
up in a single night. In spite of this central 
thread, the play seems shapeless and shaggy. 
But it contains no less than thirteen credible, 
vital and interesting characters. If it were 
trimmed and tightened, perhaps they would 
suffer; some might disappear. Characters so 
full of life are not to be lightly dismissed. 
It is impossible to mention all the players 


who do good work here but a few should be’ 


named. Honorine Catto’s resonant and 
beautiful voice and her authoritative manner 


Z 
. 


wizard, a 


y 

placed the professional “bad girl” on a plane 
far above mere realism. I rather think this 
was a good thing. Another good thing was 
that Newt Hagar, the boy’s father, drunken, 
brutal, greedy and obscene, was also, by the 
grace of Charles Farrell’s acting, not a little 
comic on occasion. His wife, who. only 
appeared once, was unforgettably limned in 
all her pregnant misery by Phyllis Monte- 
fiore. The boy, Mark, was sensitively played 
by Oscar Quitak and Joyce Ash made a 
strong appeal as his young sister. Miss 
Wetherell had the clear sincerity that 
Patricia Laffan can bring to a part. 

Direction by Don Barry was inclined to 
be slow. Richard Lake’s skill in decor was 
again something to admire. H.G.M. 


Some Other Recent Productions 
“ Christmas Party ” 


ECIL Landeau’s musical revue for chil- 
dren contained many clever and costly 
items, some greatly enjoyed, some rather too 
sophisticated for the younger members of 
the audience. 

A scene under the sea, with music by 
Bruce Merryl, caught the imagination and 
the animated toys made an impressive and 
winning opening. In each of these, the work 
of Antar Wazzan and George Gerhardt was 
outstanding. 

Muffin the Mule and the Hogarth puppets 
had many hearty supporters. 

It seems that children rate a continuous 
story too highly to be yet wholly won to the 
revue style of entertainment. H.G.M. 


The Watergate Theatre 


N the newly-opened Watergate Theatre, 

between walls which, pending the impact 
of Chagall, are whitely shining, John 
Wright’s Marionettes were to be seen for a 
week in January. These puppets have 
character. The settings, too, are properly 
atmospheric. Simple, harmoniously colour- 
ful and carefully lit, they create a mood. The 
dances are lively and the stories are original. 
The South African native folk-story, unless I 
am mistaken, is something new in puppetry 
and opens a rich, if perhaps limited, fe. 


“A Citizen of the World ” 


oO’ Sunday 11th December The Under 
Thirty Theatre Group put on their 13th 
production, A Citizen of the World by C. E. 
Webber. The gentleman to whom Gold- 
smith’s phrase is here applied is a financial 
super-national Croesus, whose 
terrain is the whole earth and who observes 


no territorial loyalty. Much as a missionary 


of religion believes that he holds a mandate 


superior to political considerations, so this 


genius of commerce believed it to be his 


a mission to make the Earth bring forth her 


REGINALD DENNY 


who was born in Richmond, Surrey, has returned to 
his native country after thirty years in Hollywood to 
play the lead opposite Jessie Royce Landis in Larger 
Than Life, the dramatisation of Somerset Maugham’s 
Theatre, now on a pre-London tour of the provinces. 


increase abundantly. He could not avoid 
the by-product of immense personal riches. 
Finally, a stupid country arrested him on the 
serious technical charge of treason and he is 
in prison awaiting trial when the play begins. 
Scenes from his life are given in a haphazard 
dream-sequence and sometimes there is a 
scene in which he does not appear and for 
which he is not responsible, which rather 
slackens the ropes. 

The set used in the Salesman was in 
position on the stage and was a great, help 
in the presentation. The play was well pro- 
duced by Ken Tynan but it is very long and 
would gain point by cutting. It is always 
interesting and it has some wonderful 
moments. Eric Berry did extremely well with 
the very long principal part, sometimes 
bringing memories of Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 
Impressive, too, was Gillian Webb’s per- 
formance as his secretary. Renee Bourne 
Webb touched the right notes as his wife 
and Duncan Lewis was a great help as his 
gaoler. H.G.M. 


“The Glass Menagerie ” 
REVIVAL AT PALMERS GREEN 


IDE attention drawn to A _ Streetcar 
Named Desire, in all its aspects, gave 
special interest to a revival of Tennessee 
Williams’ earlier play, The Glass Menagerie, 
at the Intimate Theatre. The story here is 
more plausible and of course less horrible. 
It is a mere episode, a Jean Jacques Bernard 
theme in the livelier milieu of St. Louis, but, 
to bring that episode to full understanding, 
four characters have to be realised back- 
wards and forwards, and inside and out. 
Phyllis Barker brought volubly to life the 


mother, living on memories of her seventeen 
gentlemen callers and worried to distraction 


because her daughter, to whose physical and: 


nervous deficiencies she deliberately closes 
her mind, so far from attracting desirable 
gentlemen callers, shuts herself away in her 
imagination with only glass animals to con- 
tact her with the visible world. As the 
daughter, Jill Raymond was too young and 
attractive, but her imaginative acting made 
her situation fully as poignant as the play 
required. 

The son, dumb, desperate and despairing 
in the play proper, and reminiscently expan- 
sive before the-curtain, was very ably and 
intelligently played by Gerald Metcalfe. 
John Barron gave a good account of the 
gentleman caller whose only visit, brought 
matters to an unhappy head. Certainly we 
believed in these people. Setting and general 
presentation were of a suitably high order. 
In conditions of “weekly rep.” such a pro- 
duction represents a degree of ability and 
devotion to work almost. miraculous. 

H.G.M. 


Toynbee Hall Theatre 


OYNBEE Players expressed an admirable 
spirit by staging five performances for 
children of a special bill made up of a fairy 
play written by one of their members and 


~ 


an adaptation of Dickens’ Christmas Carol, — 


also by a member. At the first performance 
the children listened with quiet attention and 
their pleasure in the programme was not 
left to question. The Serpent Prince by Joan 
Robertson, introduced many familiar fairy 
story features and characters. Two of the 
best things in it, however, were new —a ~ 
comic Prime Minister whose advice always 
led to disaster and a comic witch who 
muddled her spells. These two much appre- 
ciated characters were taken by John Jack- 
son and Marie McCartney. . / 

After this, The Christmas Carol was rather 
heavy meat, but if the children decided on 
reflection, as one of them did, that they 
preferred the fairy story, the nervous thrills 
induced by the expectation of Dickens’ 
various ghosts were also pleasurable. In 
this, of course, almost everything depended 
for success upon Scrooge, 
Harms, the adapter, who played this part, 
deserves praise for his achievement. 
well supported by a company over a score 
strong. 

Costumes were very good, but the best 
feature in both productions was the use of 
many beautiful screens. The backcloth in 
The Carol was exceptionally good, too. The 
sets had been made by students under the 
direction of John Terry. H.G.M. 


ote 1837 


ps 


Ceiaea 


B.J.SIMMONS & CO. LTD. 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 


Phone : Temple Bar 5568 


and Thomas | 


He was 


Mary: Knave, Queen, King. 


Didn’t someone once say—all the human passions on bits of pasteboard. 


Left to right: Mary Marvin as Miss Pierce, Colin Douglas as Melling, Ballard Berkeley as 
Dr. Jeffreys, Mary Kerridge as Sarat Carn, and Fay Compton as Sister Mary Bonaventure. 


Bs ? 
onaventure? 


T seems to be a very rare event in these 

days to have the privilege of seeing a first 
play of a promising new playwright. Char- 
lotte Hastings, the author of Bonaventure, 
clearly has a great sense of theatre, and, 
having chosen an unusual and highly drama- 
tic theme, has invested her play with real 
atmosphere, which is half the battle in the 
fight for success. We shall watch her future 
work with the greatest interest. 

The setting is a convent hospital near 
Norwich, and the time 1947, on the evening 
when the floods isolate the building and its 
inhabitants, bringing beneath the roof for 
refuge with her warders a girl condemned to 
death for murder. Among the nursing sisters 
is Mary Bonaventure, a woman of great 
- understanding and sympathy, who is con- 
vinced the girl is innocent, although her 
appeal in London has just been dismissed. 
She turns detective in her effort to establish 


4 AT THE 


VAUDEVILLE 


justice, feeling at the same time that her own 
faith itself is bound up with the result. 

The story of what is after all a thriller, 
albeit with an unusual background, is 
developed dramatically and with some telling 
and adult dialogue. Nevertheless, Miss 
Hastings keeps inviolate throughout the 
serene atmosphere of the convent, thus 
providing a wonderful contrast for the 
tormented soul of the girl who believes it is 
only a matter of hours before she will die. 

The acting is on a very high level, particu- 
larly from Fay Compton as Sister Mary and 
from Mary Kerridge as Sarat Carn, the con- 
demned girl—a striking figure in red dress 
and coat as she paces nervously between the 
grey walls. Miss Kerridge is a young 
dramatic actress of greatest promise. 

Charles Hickman is the producer and the 
play is presented by Linnit and Dunfee Ltd., 
who have a splendid record for giving 
London new and worthwhile plays. 


PICTURES BY ANGUS McBEAN 
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Josephine: I hope 
you enjoyed your 
meal? 


Phillips: 1 found it 
completely ade 

quate, thank you, 
sister. 

At the opening 
of the play we 
are introduced 
to two la 

nurses, one a 

excitable and 
cheerful young 
probationer and 
the other an in 
tolerant young 
woman who 1 
far from gra 
cious to the 
kindly nuns 
(L. to R.): Jose 
phine Douglas 
as Nurse Brent} 
Nell Ballantyne 
aS es JcSsteent 
Josephine 
and Betty Eng: 
land as Nurseé 

Phillips. 


Willy: Where do yee want this, Sister? 
Martha: In the bedroom, of course, you gurt goop. Where else? 
Willy: There’s beds all over everywhere at the moment, even in the Chapel—and I were talking 
to Sister Josephine, I were, so there! 
Preparations are made to receive refugees from the flood, for the dyke is threatening to burst: 
its banks. (Centre): Cicely Walper as Martha Pentridge, daily help from the village, and 
(right): John Crocker as Willy, her son, a half-witted boy given to violent outbursts Will 
does odd jobs about the convent, and Sister Mary has taken him under her wing much to: 
the disgust of Nurse Phillips. 
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Mary: Your hair is very 
soft and pretty. But 
while you are on duty 
I think I should roll 
it back more neatly. 


Wy 


Brent: Yes, Sister. 
Thank you, Sister. 


Sister Mary, who is 
in complete charge 
of the _ hospital, 
gently admonishes 
the young nurse for 
her over - exuber- 
ance and _ untidy 
hair. 


BEAM ABE 


yy LOD RM 


Willy: Sister, are my hands clean of sin? There’s fire dirt Mary: lve had all the rest I need. 
here—and that, that’s metal polish. I mean—are they— Jeffreys: You've such a spartan idea of your own needs. 


You can’t go on giving yourself like this. I insist 
you rest—no—that’s an order—Matron. 


Nurse Phillips upsets Willy and he loses his Dr. Jeffreys, a local man attached to the 
temper, but Sister Mary calms the boy and hospital, warns Sister Mary that she must 
restores his good humour. ease up in her devoted work. 
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Mary (in the wide Fen tones): Yes, Willy. Praper clean. 


Miss Pierce: That coat is soaked. Let me— 


Sarat (fiercely): Take your hands off me. 
I've told you that before. 


On their way back to Norwich by 
car after losing the appeal, Sarat 
Carn and her escort—a policeman 
and a policewoman—are cut off by 
the floods and forced to take shel- 
ter in the convent. The girl is 
obviously in an overwrought state 
of mind and bitterly resents the 
day and night presence of her 
gaolers. 


(Below left): 


Jeffreys: Sarat! Good God—Sarat! 
(Sarat begins to laugh. Immediately Melling 
and Miss Pierce cross one each side of her.) 


By an ironic coincidence Sarat had 

lived in this vicinity and Dr. Jeff- 

reys had been a close friend and an 
important witness at the trial. 


(Below): 

Sarat: No—get—up. Get up at once. 

Mary: But why—? 

Sarat (urgently): Get off your knees—in 
front of me. 

Though Sarat is still on the defen-} 

sive it is obvious that the girl and} 

Sister Mary are drawn to each} 

other. 


Willy: Miss Sarat—I—I thought you'd like 
these. I bin growin’ un in kitchen win- 
dow box, but Sister Josephine said I 
could pick ’un. 


A moving moment when Willy 
brings some flowers to Sarat Carn 
not knowing that she is condemned 
to death for the murder of her 
brother. Willy’s mother had been 
her housekeeper, and Sarat, an 
artist, had been well liked in the 
village, where she had been work- 
ing on some new murals in the 
church. (On the right is seen the 
late much loved Dame Irene Van- 
brugh as the Mother Superior, on 
the pre-London tour. This part is 
now taken by Deirdre Doyle.) 


) Mary: That’s what I want—let me look. 
Yes. Result of Fen case. (Slowly) Sarat 
Carn to ha—. Where’s the local paper 
for January twenty-first—we must have 
that—its bound to be practically verbatim. 


iIn their sequestered life at the 
convent murder trials play no part 
and Sister Mary hunts through 


recent editions of the local paper 
for a report of the case. 


Mary: Sister Josephine 
—what should I do 
without you — bless 
your busy heart. 


The missing edition 
of the local paper 
is found at last lin- 
ing a shelf, thanks 
to Sister Joseph- 
ine’s neatness and 
thrift. Meantime, 
Sarat has been 
taken with ~ her 
escort to Sister 
Mary’s quarters for 
it may be several 
days before they 
are able to. get 
through to Nor- 
wich. At last Sister 
Mary is able to 
break through the 
girl’s reserve and 
cleverly achieves a 
way of taking the 
girl’s mind off her 
tragedy when she 
persuades her to 
work on the res- 
toration of a 
damaged tapestry. 


# 


Sarat (hoarsely, blazing with rage): You little fiend—how dare you—! 


tense moment after Nurse Phillips has insulted Sarat. The latter, losing her temper 
springs on the nurse and is only restrained by Pierce and Melling. | 
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Sarat: A waste of waters. Nothing else for miles. Jeffreys: Sister, surely you’re not still trying to convince 


It looks very desolate—and yet its beautiful, yourself— 
The work on the tapestry and Mary Mary: Perhaps something is trying to convince me. 
Bonaventure’s kindness has helped Sarat Sister Mary is astonished to find one of the 
to a calmer frame of mind. Meantime most valuable of the newspaper cuttings hidden 


the Mother Superior has ordered Sister in Dr. Jeffrey’s case, and is more than ever 
determined to solve the mystery. 


Mary to stop her investigations. 


Mary: I am asking you to place certain information in the proper quarter for consideretion. 
News comes that a launch is on the way to fetch Sarat Carn, and the moment draws near 
for her departure. But at the eleventh hour Sister Mary, speaking in riddles, intimates that 
Dr. Jeffreys knew more about the case than he revealed at the trial. 
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Jeffreys: You were responsible for your own} 
part, Sarat. That day you appealed to me— 
those damaging remarks you made, with 
Martha passing in and out. I remember ; 
wondering how soon it would all go round | 
the village—and then the idea came to me— 
I saw the whole thing vividly—because while 
you talked you were turning an ordinary ’ 
bottle of aspirin over and over in your hand. , 


The doctor faces Sarat with an 

astonishing story though it would be 

unfair to reveal how Sister Mary’s 

patient probing had brought this; 
about. 


Sarat: I am the Resurrection and the Life 
saith the Lord. He that believeth 
though he were dead, yet shall— 


The closing moment of the play. 


PICTURES 


DE 
MARNEY 


Earl of Locharne: 
I'm _ seriously 
thinking of hav- 
ing the family 
motto changed 
from ** Honores 
et gloriae’’ to 
““ Bed et break- 
fast! 


JACK 
BUCHANAN 
as the Earl of 

Locharne 


‘ Castile In» thre Bue ® 


Polo Shak Eee 2 EP al 


LAN MELVILLE, successful reyue writer and purveyor of the witty 

couplet, has so far been unlucky with his full length plays, which were 
certainly not without merit. This time, however, luck was undoubtedly on 
his side, for officials of the Coal Board, with all the humourlessness of such 
institutions made objections and thus put the play nicely on the map and 
among the popular potential long-runners. 

In addition, the author has at the service of his wit the debonair Jack 
Buchanan, and in Coral Browne and Irene Manning two leading ladies of 
more than usual charm, so that those who originally felt that this slight if 
witty comedy would prove inadequate to fill the large Adelphi Theatre were 
quickly proved wrong. This story of an impoverished Scottish Earl trying 
to sell his castle to a rich young American woman in the teeth, so to speak, 
of a requisitioning Coal Board official is likely to raise laughs in the Strand 
for a long time to come. Roy Rich directs the play and the attractive setting 
is by Michael Weight. 
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Menzies: You don’t owe him anything yet. 
On you go; faint heart never won White 
Label. 


The Earl of Locharne’s irreverent 
butler, Menzies (Ewan Roberts) 
persuades the Earl’s secretary, Boss 
Trent (Coral Browne) to order 
some whisky from one of the few 
local off-licences to whom they do 
not owe money. The Earl’s finan- 
cial situation is indeed desperate, 
in spite of the few paying guests 
who are staying at his castle in 
Aberdeenshire, which though ex- 
tremely picturesque, shows many 
signs of decay, and is expensive of 
upkeep. 


Earl of Locharne: The 14th Earl was one 
of the staunchest supporters of Bonny 
Prince Charlie. 


Boss: He obviously couldn’t have scen the 
film. 


While Miss Trent does the odd bit 
of dusting, the Earl discusses his 
hopes of selling the castle to a rich 
young American. The complica- 
tion is the impending arrival of an 
official from the Coal Board, which 
threatens to requisition the pro- 
perty for a holiday home for 
miners. 


Mr. Phillips: 1 am delighted to meet you, 
sir. 
Arthur Phillips, a Government offi- 
cial (William Kendall) makes his 
appearance while the Earl is clean- 
ing the silver, and to Locharne’s 
dismay appears to be favourably 
impressed. 


(Below): 


Earl of Locharne: You notice the nasty 
smell, don’t you? It’s dry rot. 


The Earl points out the defects of 

his ancestral home. Later it tran- 

spires that Mr. Phillips is an old 
flame of the Earl’s secretary. 


(Above left): 


Earl of Locharne: The terms are fifteen guineas 
a week. 

Mr. Phillips: That’s perfectly all right; it all 
goes down as expenses. 


Earl of Locharne: No wonder coal is the price 
it is. 


Mr. Phillips agrees with alacrity to 
stay on as a paying guest while he is 
investigating the situation. 


(Above): 


The arrival of Mrs. Emelda Dunne 
(Irene Manning), the rich American 
who believes her ancestors were 
Locharnes. 


(Left): 


Mr. Phillips: You find Locharne romantic? 
Mrs. Dunne: I think he’s a honey. 


Mr. Phillips: This time I was referring to the 
castle. 


Later that evening Mr. Phillips and 

Mrs. Dunne have a little chat, not 

realising that they are competitors for 
the castle. 


Earl of Locharne: He was known as “‘Lucky Locharne’’; he Boss Trent, fully aware of the charms 
died before they built the West Wing. ae ; 
: : J of the American, is not to be outdone 
Mrs. Dunne will not consider buying the property ied) ALCL GAN GE, GRD Lit eC 
until she has confirmed her ancestral link, and so 8 ; bh 


she and the Earl pore over the family album, what obvious that her interest in her 
time Locharne dispenses interesting bits of family employer is somewhat more than a 
history. The West Wing to which he refers is a simple business relationship. 


more recent and ugly addition to the castle. 


(Left): 


Earl of Locharne: Where the 
hell’s the table? 


Already the would be 
purchaser from the States 
has made herself thor- 
oughly at home by re- 
arranging the furniture, 
much to the annoyance 
of Miss Trent and to the 

inconvenience of the 

Earl. 
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Earl of Locharne: 1 hope you 
don’t mind us leaving you 
like this. Good night. 


Boss Trent’s suspicions 
are thoroughly aroused 
when the Earl goes off 
that evening with Mrs. 
Dunne, who incidentally 
is a divorcee, ostensibly 
to see his solicitor to fix 
up the sale of his castle. 
Left alone with Mr. 
Phillips it looks as 
though, out of pique, 
Miss Trent may renew 
the old relationship with 
her former fiance. 


Sm 


FRE RGER HO, 
Roy ek ibe. 
Rel Wl: Pi 
GR PRE OR, 
‘Wily Seti: iy 


Earl of Locharne: Moving the | 
furniture? 


Boss Trent: What do you think | 
I'm doing — dancing Syl- | 
phides? | 


Next day, knowing full | 
well that the Earl did not | 
return until the early | 
hours of the morning, 
Boss Trent is in an un-| 
happy mood and is dis- 
covered by her employer | 
fiercely shifting the furni- 
ture back to its original 
position. 


aio. 


Menzies: You can see for yourself it wasn’t sex! 


Earl of Locharne: What kept you out all night? 


Menzies, the butler, does not improve the situation by his remarks when he returns from a 
poaching expedition. Actually Boss Trent’s fears are unfounded, for the Earl had spent an 
innocuous if somewhat merry night. All the same, it looks as though he is all set to receive 
a handsome cheque from the attractive Mrs. Dunne if only he can side-track Mr. Phillips. 
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Earl of Locharne: You're get- 
ting things clearer already— 
wonderful stuff, this balsam. 


The amusing scene in 
which Mr. Phillips, hav- 
ing caught a cold in the 
draughty north wing, 
finds himself at the mercy 
of a basin of friars bal- 
sam and the Earl’s per- 
suasive reasoning as to 
why he should not requi- 
sition the castle. 


Mr. Phillips: 1 don’t mind telling you, sir. 
if I had another job to go to I'd resign 
from the Coal Board here and now. 


Not only is Mr. Phillips persuaded 
to abandon the castle but he be- 
comes filled with an ambition to 
leave the Coal Board itself. Having 
achieved this triumph it only re- 
mains for the Earl to convince 
Boss Trent that her suspicions 
about Mrs. Dunne were quite un- 
founded and that a trip to the West 
Indies as his bride is definitely 
indicated. 


The Earl of Locharne: Suppose I’d cashed 
the cheque this morning? 


Mrs. Dunne: You couldn't; its post-dated 
the first of next month. 


A moment towards the close of the 
play. Mrs. Dunne, who has proved 
herself an astute business woman, 
gets the castle with Mr. Phillips 
thrown in as Bailiff, leaving the 
Earl handsomely in pocket for his 
honeymoon with Miss Trent. 


PEF 


(Right): 
MARGOT FONTEYN 


prima ballerina of the Sadler’s Wells company, whose 

overwhelming success in New York wil not quickly be 

forgotten. Miss Fonteyn is seen here in Apparitions, 
recently revived at Covent Garden. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


NS ONE was quite so unhappy as Margot 
Fonteyn just before the Sadler's Wells 
Ballet Company went to America last 
autumn. She dreaded opening in New York, 
as she feared the Americans had heard too 
much about the company in general and her 
in particular. With a horror of having her 
reputation built-up, she imagined she could 
never hope to fulfil expectations across the 
Atlantic. 

“We were at a disadvantage,” emphasised 
Miss Fonteyn, “in that America is an 
English-speaking country, which meant that 


_so many who booked seats for our Metro- 


Whispers from the 


politan season in New York had read much 
about us in the mass of ballet literature 
published in recent years. When the com- 
pany paid earlier visits to various European 
countries, they had the advantage of arriv- 
ing more or less unheralded and proving a 
pleasant surprise to the ballet-going public. 
I was petrified when American friends sent 
over columns of advance press publicity, 
even prior to our leaving England. 

“For two months before we flew over we 
lived in a state of nervous tension, which I 
never want to experience again. Then came 
that night of nights, the New York opening 
in The Sleeping Beauty. None of us felt too 
happy, all being rather uneasy and anxious 
for the final curtain, to learn whether New 
York liked us. We did not.have to wait so 
long. The moment the curtain rose, before 
anyone had danced a step, the packed house 
broke out into a storm of welcome, such as 
I shall never forget, and which I may never 
experience again. Being so completely 
unexpected, it was doubly stimulating. <A 
wave of exhilaration seemed to roll over the 
company and I think we can still say that 
we danced better than ever before. There 
was something in the air that defies explana- 
tion or analysis. The critics were so ecstatic 
the next day that their opinions were quoted 
by cable to newspapers all over the world. 

“American audiences adored the  full- 
length classics, as these works were some- 
thing new in their experience. They had 
seen the second act of Lac Des Cygnes and 
various solos from The Sleeping Beauty, but 
had never seen these extracts in their proper 
context. We could not give nearly enough 
performances to accommodate all the people 
who wished to see them. They approached 
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LOOKER “ON 


ings 
our modern ballets with a more critical eye, 
as they had some sort of a standard by 
which to judge them. They were not a com- 
pletely new experience like the longer 
classics. The humour of both Facade and 
A Wedding Bouquet they found fresh and 
unhackneyed. 

“It would be wonderful to include an 
American tour in our regular yearly pro- 
gramme, thus enabling us to cover more 
ground on that vast Continent. People in 
this country have no idea of the strain 
entailed by those coast to coast tours in the 
United States. I have the greatest admira- 
tion for Danilova and those other dancers 
who spend most of the year on the move, 
without the advantage of a permanent base. 
Their nearest approach to a home is a four 
weeks’ season in New York twice a year. 
For the rest of the time they are covering 
vast distances between one town and the 
next, often arriving only just in time to get 
on to the stage. If it is a one-night-stand, 
they may have to race from the theatre back 
to the station immediately after the perform- 
ance, to catch the train to the next engage- 
ment. I am amazed at their ability to carry 
out such tours year after year, as such an 
undertaking can hardly be interesting or 
stimulating after the first experience. 

“We have had many wonderful nights at 
Covent Garden, particularly the occasion 
when we danced on that historic stage for 
the first time, in the presence of so many 
members of the Royal Family, who came 
to see the opening performance of The 
Sleeping Beauty. There were nerves in the 
air that night, but there was also the con- 
solation of knowing the house was full of 
(Continued on page 34) 


Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson, at the house in Sydenham where they have gathered together a unique 


theatrical collection as described in the article below. 


pictures and prints which fill the walls of their fascinating home. 


Passport to the Past 


SUPPOSE Sir Charles Cochran was not 

far wrong when he suggested to me that 
everyone was stage struck who worked in the 
theatre for a living. Even such people as 
dressers, call-boys and scene shifters, never 
applauded by the public, love the theatre so 
passionately that their lives are completely 
wrapped up in it, even though most of them 
could earn far more money in far less 
precarious jobs. 


Once you are genuinely stage struck the 
mode of spending leisure presents something 
of a problem. According to Sir Charles, I 
am stage struck, as I devote my working day 
to ‘theatrical journalism, spend about five 
nights a. week at shows and choose my 
friends almost exclusively from servants of 
the theatre, on both sides of the curtain. In 
common with other theatre-folk, I suppose 
I am guilty of talking shop at both break- 
fast and supper, since I find the theatre 
teeming with such’ fulsome and _ varied 
interest. 


There seems to be no escape. Not that I 
need one, but at times I feel that something 
by way of a change might be good. If I go 
away for a week-end I cannot resist buying 
the Sunday papers, merely to read what the 


In 
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this picture can be seen some of the many delightful 
(Picture by Century Photos) 


by ERIC JOHNS 


dramatic critics say. The book I take from 
the library usually has a bearing on the 
theatre, and if I invite a companion we 
invariably talk theatre, as no one would be a 
friend of mine unless they were ardent lovers 
of the playhouse. Without this way of life 
I seem to be wasting time, exiled, and not 
deriving the maximum amount of happiness 
from my leisure. When stage struck, how 
can one expect to be happy, if isolated from 
the theatre? 


* * * 


Leisure, to be enjoyed by those suffering 
from stage-obsession, should not be devoid 
of theatrical interest, yet it should offer a 
means of escaping from current affairs and 
the familiar faces one sees night after night 
across the footlights. Raymond Mander 
and Joe Mitchenson, two young men with 
the largest private miscellaneous theatre 
collection in the country, have provided me 
with the perfect means of getting away from 
the racket of West End show business, with- 
out causing me to turn my back on the 
theatre. When I-have the good fortune to 
be a guest at their attractive Sydenham 
home, a treasure house of stage history 
written in books, prints, photographs, play- 


ee ae 


bills, programmes, gramophone records and 


other priceless relics, they help me to forget 
the daily sight’ of the Oklahoma! gallery 
queue under my office window, by recaptur- 


ing exciting happenings in the former Drury 


PIN Hie Ss 


cherished possession. 


Lane playhouses that applauded Nell Gwyn 
and later idolised Edmund Kean. 

By frankly admitting their hobby to be 
collecting anything and everything theatrical, 
Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 
prove they, too, are stage struck. As a boy, 
Raymond started collecting his mother’s 
theatre programmes. Then an old lady- 
friend of the family died, leaving a large 
number of programmes, including some from 
the Lyceum with her comments on Irving's 
performances. Later for 8/- the boy bought 
an ancient Japanese hamper in Kingston full 
of old “programmes.. «Having an orderly 
mind, he set about filing them into date 
order, and thus the foundation of a promis- 
ing collection was laid. 

Deciding, in due course,-to take up the 
stage as a career, Raymond eventually met 
Joe Mitchenson, also an actor, in a produc- 
tion'of The Merry Wives of Windsor at the 
Dockland Settlement in 1939. Joe had ‘also 
started a collection, with his mother’s 


- programmes and picture postcards as a 


beginning. Discovering they had similar 
interests and were both stage struck to the 
same degree, the young men pooled their 
material and seriously set about collecting 
more and more. By combining their hobby 
with acting they paid frequent visits to the 
provinces and to the Continent with E.N.S.A. 
after the war. On their various tours they 


- combed hundreds of antique shops, with the 


result that their own walls are now covered 
with theatrical prints and photographs 


- illustrating every age of the drama, and their 


shelves and cupboards are stacked with 
theatricalia of every sort and kind. 

Perhaps the collection of players immort- 
alised in pottery and porcelain is their most 
Inspected with keen 
interest by the Duchess of Kent in the 
recent British Theatre Exhibition in Birming- 
ham, it consists of a large number of china 
replicas of great players in parts they made 
famous. The gem of the collection is a 
Crown Derby figure of Garrick as Richard 
Ill, inspired by the 1775 portrait of the actor 
in the same part by Nathaniel Dance. Many 
of these pieces were found in old shops, 
acquired by dealers who had no idea that 
they represented famous stage players, but 
so vast is the Mander-Mitchenson collection 
of stage prints that in most cases they were 
able to identify the artists by producing a 
copy of the contemporary picture used by 


the potter as a guide and inspiration. They 
have a fine figure of Macready as Shylock 
and come right up to our own day with 


replicas of Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies as Etain 


in The Immortal Hour, Henry Ainley and 


Laura Cowie in Hassan, Doris. Keane in 
Romance and Edith Evans as Mistress Page. 

Their fascinating collection of ‘tprompt” 
copies includes that of Macready’s produc- 
tion of Money at the Haymarket in 1840. 
The script has added interest through having 
once been the property of Henry Betty, son 
of Master Betty, the Infant Roscius. Closer 
to our own time they have the handwritten 
“prompt” copy and actors’ parts of Called 
Back, the play by Hugh Conway and 
Comyns Carr, produced at the Prince of 
Wales in 1884. The parts include the one 
used by Tree, then a young man of 29. The 
last speech in his part of Paolo Macari was 
apparently not to his liking and has been 
re-written in Tree’s own hand. On a blank 
page at the end he has sketched his own 
idea of the make-up, which entailed a flow- 
ing moustache. Four massive volumes 


The Crown Derby figure in the foreground is modelled 
on the painting of David Garrick as Richard III by 
Nathaniel Dance (1775). 
contain a precious collection made by E. Y. 
Lowne of the programmes and press notices 
of all his friend Irving’s British and Ameri- 
can productions, from the time he went into 
management at the Lyceum in 1878 until his 

death at Bradford in 1905. 

A corner of one of the rooms is dominated 
by a Juvenile Drama Theatre, set with the 
characters and scenery for Cinderella. It 
was given by Fanny Kemble to the children 
of one of her intimate friends. The walls 
are hung with fascinating playbills. The 
earliest relates to Kitty Clive and others tell 
of productions starring Master Betty, Kean 
and Macready in the same play, and every 

(Continued on page 34) 


@ Tommy Trinder (centre) joins the two Bernard 

Brothers in one of their hilarious gramo- 
miming interpolations . ..a highlight of Puss in 
Boots, the Palladium pantomime, which will con- 
tinue until 25th March. At the Casino another 
popular pantomime is Little Miss Muffet, in which 
Pat Kirkwood, Richard Murdoch, The Cairolis and 
Carol Lynne have been delighting packed houses. 


(Photo by George Konig) 


@ Popular Peter this year at the Scala Theatre 
was leading film star Margaret Lockwood, 
seen on the extreme right in the above picture, with 


Christina Forrest as Wendy (centre). Peter Pan is 
now on a provincial tour with the London cast. 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 
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Christmas Shows) 


in the 
West End 


HY HAZELL 


@ tall, blonde and graceful Dick Whit- 

tington in the popular pantomime at 
Princes Theatre, made a big hit in the 
Oxford pantomime last year. Miss Hazell, 
who greatly enjoys playing in pantomime 
before such youthful and appreciative 
audiences, finds this annual incursion into 
the theatre a welcome change fro 
months of strenuous filming, for she ha 
many films to her credit already, and al 
busy programme ahead for 1950. Not 
that twice-daily pantomime is not stren- 
uous too, but there are many compensa- 
tions. Prince Charming is Miss Hazell’s 
favourite principal boy role, but she. finds 
Dick exciting too, and her appa 
this year in the West End has brought h: 

a wonderful fan mail! 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


‘= 


OU would think audiences and critics 
; would be tired of “discovering” Bernard 
Shaw by this time. But no—every time one 
of his ancient plays is revived gasps of 
delight come from all quarters proclaiming 
the modernity of its wit and wisdom, and 
someone invariably tags the comedy the 
“best play of the season.” Caesar and 
Cleopatra, bearing the rare vintage label of 
1898 and untasted since 1925, when Helen 
Hayes and Lionel Atwill starred in the title 
roles, is the latest Shaw revival to win this 
laurel, in a production staged by Cedric 
Hardwicke and co-starring Sir Cedric with 
Lilli Palmer. 

Sir Cedric, who had played the wisely 
Magnanimous conqueror of the world in 
- repertory in England many years ago under 

the author’s direction, returned to his mentor 
- this summer for further advice before 

tackling this new production. Mr. Shaw, 
apparently pleased that time at last had 
made the actor ripe for the balding Caesar, 
suggested that he stick to perfecting the 
arduous role and leave the direction to some- 
-* one else, so the producing firm of Aldrich 
- and Myers hired a controversial talent, Sam 
- Wanamaker, for this chore. Soon, from the 
-. rehearsal halls, came dark rumours to the 
effect that the star and director were in dis- 
agreement on interpretation, with the Broad- 
- way grapevine adding relish to the story by 
saying Mr. Wanamaker wanted to play the 
still uncast part of Apollodorus, thus making 
himself both director and featured player, 
-. an intolerable position as far as Sir Cedric 
“was concerned. Shortly thereafter, the 
“management announced Mr. Wanamaker’s 
withdrawal from the company, and a return 
to the original plan. of using Sir Cedric in 
_ the dual capacity. 
-_- As Mr. Shaw suspected, the long, taxing 
~ role plus the guidance of a large cast through 
a difficult play, proved too much of a strain 
on Sir Cedric, and opening night saw him 
speaking over a severe case of laryngitis. 
Obviously, this mishap to one of the most 
~ musical and expressive voices in the theatre, 
upset the whole performance, but not enough 
~ so that the audience failed to gleam the 
genius of this many faceted comedy, with its 
profound observations on ‘government and 
greatness and its impudent thrusts at the 
_ British character and the doctrine of “art for 
- art’s sake,” among other things. 
As for Sir Cedric’s Caesar, an accurate 
appraisal was not possible, but still judg- 
ments were passed, almost all to his favour, 
_~ thus giving him the benefit of any doubt his 
lack of vocal power imposed. Willing to be 


accused of a lack of generosity, we will 
report his interpretation as being much too 
monotonous, failing to bring the character 
to any kind of climax, and much too weary 
to capture the Shavian sparkle in the impish 
dialogue. Working with a high-priced sup- 
porting cast that includes Bertha Belmore as 
the faithful and ferocious Ftatateeta, John 
Buckmaster as an_ effeminately — tinged 
Apollodorus and Arthur Treacher as that 
most respectable Englishman, Britannus, his 
direction proves the truth of that old saw 
about doing two things at one time, by being 
perfectly competent and faithful Shaw, but 
lacking in the distinction, style and crispness 
that Maurice Evans bestowed on Man And 
Superman. The great delight of the produc- 
tion, however, is Lilli Palmer’s enchanting 
Cleopatra. In this, her second appearance 
on the New York stage, she becomes a 
favourite leading lady. Incredibly lovely to 
look at in her pseudo-Egyptian gowns, her 
interpretation of the Queen of the Nile from 
a naive child to a woman and ruler with a 
mind of her own, is acutely perceptive, 
mirroring every subtle change in this fascin- 
ating metamorphosis. 

Getting back to the search for a good 1950 
play, high hopes were held out for Garson 
Kanin’s The Rat Race. Snapped up for 
immediate production by Leland Hayward, 
a producer associated only with hits, Broad- 
way soon had it that the author of that 
diamond hard comedy, Born Yesterday, 
which recently left the boards after 1,642 
performances, had done it again. Even 
Tallulah Bankhead, who has developed an 
allergy to all plays not bearing the title 
Private Lives, wanted to cast her lot with 
this new Kanin comedy, but subsequently 
the role went to the best of America’s 
younger actresses, Betty Field. 

After an extensive re-writing job on the 
road, in which it is reported ninety per cent. 
of the original play was scrapped but a better 
mousetrap built, for its last stand in Phila- 
delphia attracted huge audiences and 
grosses, The Rat Race company moved con- 
fidently to New York only to be gently 
exterminated by the critics. In several 
scenes, Mr. Kanin revealed his sturdy 
theatrical craftsmanship and his ribald sense 
of humour, but the overall impression, at 
least to this observer, was that a shrewd man 
of the theatre was trying to cash in on and 
even popularise a Tennessee Williams type 
of play by candy coating two bits of 
humanity tossed together in a slum section 
of New York City. With the aid of a set- 
ting reminiscent of Jo Mielziner’s for The 


‘Addams, 


Cedric Hardwicke and Lilli Palmer in 
Caesar and Cleopatra. 
(Picture by Bob Golby) 
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Glass Menagerie and two narrators instead 
of one, Mr. Kanin tells of the salutary 
effect on Helen Brown, a cheap little girl 
living on the memory of the rhumba contest 
she once won, while currently working as a 
dance hall hostess, but characterised by her 
landlady as a “semi-pro,” when she meets 
Gus Hammer, a young man with a saxo- 
phone from the Mid-West, living for the day 
he sets New York on its ear. Both are 


_ pretty dismal failures, but when love strikes 


they join forces for the happy ending, leaving 
cynics like us, who do not believe in Sir 
James Barrie’s fairies, wondering why two 
failures combined should be better off than 
each on his own. 


The best new play to turn up so far is 
hardly a play at all. It is Carson McCullers’ 
dramatisation of her own novel, The 


_ Member of the Wedding. An extraordinarily 


gifted writer, she. has filled the stage with 
three magnificent character portraits, created 
with such a fount of understanding that they 
all but overwhelm the audience with their 
flow of life; but she has also failed to put 
them into dramatic structure. 


Simply, the story is of 12-year-old Frankie 
an obstreperous adolescent girl 
who is having a difficult and painful time of 


‘growing up, her particular trial being a des- 


perate desire to belong to something. She 
cannot bear the loneliness of being an “I” 
person, and from her over-active imagina- 
tion with a flash of penetrating insight, comes 
the “solution” to her problem: she will 
travel with her brother and his wife on their 
honeymoon, thus becoming a “‘we” person. 
Only childish heartbreak could come from 
such an incongruous proposition, and 


~ Frankie suffers it, but time reduces the pain — 
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of these seemingly all-important tragedies, 
and by the final curtain Frankie is deliriously 
happy with a new found friend. 


In this intricate key role of Frankie, or F. 
Jasmine Addams as she would prefer to be 
called, is 24-year-old Julie Harris, an actress 
for whom everyone has predicted great 
things—and this is it. She is uncommonly 
good in conveying the myriad complexities 
that make up this unusual child. Whether 
crushed or riding high on the wings of her 
imagination; unconsciously cruel or 
desolated at learning of the swift uncertain- 
ties of life, she is the master of every mood, 
orchestrating them all with dazzling deftness. 
And yet she is not the whole play. Ethel 
Waters’ is starring as Berenice Sadie Brown, 
the Negro cook who mothers this motherless 
child, and there is no better actress than Miss 
Waters. The warmth of her personality and 
the radiant glow it can cast over an audience 
is one of the miracles of the modern theatre. 
Then there is Brandon De Wilde, a shaver 
of seven going on eight, who plays the nice 
kid next door with such skill and effortless 
ease that like Bobby Henrey’s performance 


in The Fallen Idol, you cannot believe it~. 


unless you see it. And these fine actors are 


indebted not only to Miss McCullers for the 


fascinating characters she created, but to 
Harold Clurman, their director, who whipped 
them into life and played them off so har- 
moniously against each other. 


After an absence of seven years, Grace 
George, a charming actress and an old 
favourite who can do no wrong, except in 
her choice of plays, returned to the footlights 
in an innocuous bit of nothing called The 
Velvet Touch. A first prize winner in a 
playwriting contest sponsored by the 
Christophers, a missionary group within the 
Catholic Church, this Rosemary Casey script 
should have gone straight into the Samuel 
French catalogue under 5f 5m 1 set: instead 
of to Broadway. Following the Hollywood 
trend which says that under the austere cloth 
of their calling beats human hearts with 
human failings, The Velvet Touch goes a 


little further and has a Mother Superior q 


indulging in a bit of polite blackmail on her 
Bishop, in order to retain a history professor 
who has been smeared a communist by the 
reactionary minority in the parish. 


Last and certainly least was a production 
of Donagh MacDonagh’s Happy As Larry, 
which intrigued and = entertained some 
Englishmen as well as Burgess Meredith, 
who has put:in the last two years trying to 
get it on the local boards, only to see it 
expire after three performances. The critical 


attack on this fantasy was devastating, led — 
by Brooks Atkinson, who wrote: “To judge’ 
by Happy As Larry, Mr. MacDonagh cannot. | 


write a play, certainly he cannot write 


poetry, and his sense of humour must be 


weird.” 


to 
Bristol Old Vie 


by PETER NOBLE 


A FEW months ago a young English 
actress returned to London after two of 
the most exciting years of her life. She had 
been starring on Broadway and all over 
America, opposite Maurice Evans, in the 
record-breaking production of Bernard 
Shaw’s Man And Superman, the longest run 
this play has ever had in the U.S.A. For 
two years Frances had, lived in a different 
world. She had been féted and talked about, 
interviewed and written-up, had broadcast 
on the English theatre and lectured widely 
in the U.S.A. on the work of the Arts 
Council in decentralising the British Theatre. 
Throughout her tour of the principal 
_ ‘American cities she had blazed a trail of 
~ goodwill. Now she has returned to work 
. at Bristol Old Vic. 


Because of the dozens of lectures which 
Frances gave to American women’s clubs 
and institutes, and on the radio, she became 
known as “Britain’s Stage Ambassador.” 
Everywhere she went she found Americans 
eager for news and details of the English 
theatre, of Sir Laurence Olivier and Sir 
Ralph Richardson, of John Gielgud and 
- Alec Guinness and of Dame Edith Evans 
-and Peggy Ashcroft. Americans, she dis- 

covered, were proud of their theatre, but 
they realised only too well their own 
~ deficiencies. Unlike England, they have no 
Arts Council, and no extensive repertory 
movement where young actors and actresses 
can learn their trade before joining any of 
- the great theatre companies in this country. 
The American stock companies of the 1930’s 
~ have virtually disappeared, and all that 
remains are emasculated seasons of summer 
- stock, featuring well-known stars and giving 
very few opportunities for young people to 
-train in their chosen profession. 


When Frances Rowe opened in New York, 
as Ann Whitefield in Man And Superman 
~ she had critics and public at her feet. The 
New York dramatic critics were unanimous 
in their praise of the newcomer from 
- London. For years American theatregoers 

~had been hearing about the high standard of 
English acting, and when the brilliant Old 
Vic Company visited the States, introducing 
them to Olivier, Richardson, Margaret 
Leighton and Joyce Redman, they realised 
that the British stage had a great deal to 
teach the American theatre about polished 

- acting. In Man And Superman the witty 
performance of Frances Rowe, the sheer 


, 


» 
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FRANCES ROWE 


in Man and Superman. 


delight of her clear and precise speaking 
voice, the skill and artistry which she. dis- 
played in one of the most exacting roles in 
modern drama—all these combined to make 
the English girl one of Broadway’s darlings. 


How did she get this wonderful oppor- 
tunity? How did this excellent—but not 
especially famous young West End actress— 
manage to receive one of the acting plums 
of the Broadway year? Frances herself says 
it was mainly luck, coupled with the friendly 
intervention of Rodney: Millington, the head 
of the “Spotlight” casting directory. For 
years Millington had been singing her praises 
to anyone who cared to listen to him, and 
when he told his old friend Maurice Evans 
how good Frances was, and how suitable 
she would be as Ann Whitefield, Evans on a 
flying trip to England in 1947, took a look 
at her. He liked her, was determined to 
have an English actress as his co-star, and a 
few weeks later the whole thing was settled. 


Since 1943 Frances had been building up 
to this “break,” steadily making a name for 
herself in London as a clever and versatile 
youngster. She has worked hard for her 
success. Born in Preston, she came down 
from Cambridge with a B.A., having dis- 
tinguished herself at the Cambridge Festival 
Theatre as Cleopatra in Antony And 
Cleopatra. She made her professional stage 
debut in Muted Strings at Daly’s in 1936, 
and afterwards learned her job thoroughly 
in repertory at Newcastle, Nottingham, 
Dundee, Coventry, Harrogate and Windsor. 

In 1943 she first came to the attention of 
West End theatregoers as Philippa Loxfield 
in They Came To A City at the Globe (and 
she also played this part in the film version). 
From this long run Frances went into 
another lengthy run, playing Joan in The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney at the Savoy. John 


(Continued on page 35) 


‘Passport to the Past Cond) 
other famous name in theatrical history. 
Constance Collier gave them a fine water- 
colour by Percy Anderson of her husband, 
Julian L’Estrange, in Twelfth Night, as well 
as a striking picture of herself as Nell, which 
used to hang outside His Majesty’s during 
Tree’s historic production of Oliver Twist. 

Gramophone records include a rare 
rendering by Joseph Jefferson of speeches 
from Rip Van Winkle, his greatest part. 
Marie Lloyd and Dan Leno are heard in 
their most famous songs, and another 
curiosity is Ada Reeve singing “The Queen 
of the Philippine Islands” from Floradora. 
The number was sung in the original produc- 
tion by Evie Greene, when Ada Reeve, play- 
ing Lady Holyrood, sang “Tact,” but when 
the actresses recorded these song hits in 1899, 
with Paul Rubens at the piano, they 
exchanged numbers for devilment: Other 
curious relics include a pocket libretto of 
Meyerbeer’s Gli Ugonotti, on sale at the 
opening of the present Covent Garden Opera 
. House on 15th May 1858, when Mario and 
Grisi were in the cast. A door leading to 
an intimate room in the house is adorned 
with a brass plate engraved with the legend 
“MISS TEMPEST.” It has been screwed in 
turn on the door of every star dressing room 
used by the famous comedienne, both in the 
West End and on her provincial and world 
tours. Many a young player has gazed on 
that plate in awe after being summoned to 
the royal presence for a dressing-down, as 
the result of a performance not considered 
good enough to support Dame Marie. 

Far from being useless ornaments, these 
treasures are playing a vital part in the 
_theatre of today. They help to furnish the 
foyers and bars of various West End play- 
houses, notably the Duchess and the Arts, 
with regular exhibitions of pictures, prints 
and playbills, throwing light on some colour- 
ful epoch, such as the old Gaiety days or a 
personality as engaging as Jenny Lind. 
Writers of books-on the theatre borrow rare 
prints for illustrations. James Agate’s publi- 
cation, Those Were The Nights, was largely 
illustrated with early photographs from the 
Mander-Mitchenson collection. An Ameri- 
can author is at present using their copious 
files to write a book on melodrama. 
Libraries often copy prints of old theatres 


tik 


interested in the theatre. 


her hair-style in the film of An Ideal 


in their localities, Paulette Goddard devised — 


2 


Husband after a session in Sydenham, study- 


‘ing stage pictures of the period. Lord Byron, ~ 


it seems, had a screen in his study, adorned 
with pin-ups of his day.. From a photograph 
of this still surviving piece of furniture, it 
was possible, when the recent Byron film 
was made, to reconstruct the screen from the 
Mander-Mitchenson collection with replicas 
of 75 per cent. of the prints on the original. 

The dream of these two young men is to 
have their collection housed centrally in 
London, where it can be open to the public, 
giving both information and pleasure to all 
Under one roof 
they would like to have exhibition galleries, 
a research department and a small theatre. 
Their ambition is to run a museum theatre 
where famous old plays, such as Paul Pry, 
could be staged in period style to give us a 
vivid idea of what this famous comedy 
looked like when Liston put it on at the 
Haymarket in 1825. We have all heard of 
the play, but as the last performance in 
London was as-long ago as 1874, few of us 
can have seen it. The Mander-Mitchenson 
Museum Theatre would make the past as 
vivid as the present, and with their prolific 
and priceless records, every detail of the 
reproduction would be authentic—to the last 
beauty patch. 

If their dream -remains no more than a 
dream, the collection will probably form the 
nucleus of an exhibition and research depart- 
ment at the National Theatre whenever that 
edifice takes concrete shape. Whatever 
happens, these treasures will most certainly 
be left to the nation, for all to enjoy. 


Whispers from the Wings (Conrad. 
friends, who had come to wish us well in our 
new and larger home. In New York we 
faced an unknown quantity. Anything 
might have happened and we were sick with 
nerves and worry. The Americans 
renowned for their generosity, but nothing 
can compare with that roar of applause as 
the curtain went up at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. It brought with it a sense of 
relief, encouragement and confidence, which 
meant more to us than all the glorious 
bouquets so lavishly laid at our feet later in 
the evening.” 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 


JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


C.B.E.. Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M, 


DRAMATIC ART AND 
Inclusive Courses to 
PRIVATE LESSONS in 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 


STAGE TRAINING. 
meet individual needs. 
SPEECH TRAINING, 


The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speechand Drama, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 


ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 


Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956. 
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From Broadway to Bristol Old Vic 
Bae ; (Continued) 
~ Clements, who had admired her work so 
~ much in They Came To A City, then asked 
her to join the new company which he had 
formed with Kay Hammond, and in 1946 
_ Frances played Clements’ wife in The King- 
_ maker at the St. James’, and followed up by 
scoring a great personal success in a comedy 
role, as Doralice, in Dryden’s bawdy master- 
“piece, Marriage a la Mode. 
After a year with the Clements Company, 
) Frances took over from Ruth Dunning in 
- No Room at the Inn at the Winter Garden, 
and it was here that Maurice Evans first saw 
her. Thus, two years ago, she boarded the 
- Transatlantic clipper, arriving in the U.S.A. 
the following day—in time for the first 
_ rehearsal! S. 
- For two years we have been denied a 
_ glimpse of one of our most promising 
_ actresses. The last time London theatre- 


_ goers saw Frances was in the 1947 season at - 


the Arts Theatre, in which she played the 
_ exacting roles of Mrs. Lutestring, The Oracle 
and Lilith in Bernard Shaw’s cycle of plays, 
~ Back To: Methuselah. 
_ Frances Rowe has returned to her native 
country to join Bristol Old Vic Company, 
and she is glad to be back. After two years 
in America she could have worked for other 
“New York managements, but she wanted 
desperately to come home. Having been 
such a success over there, it was not 
unnatural that Frances should want the 
_ chance to try for a similar success over here. 
- Since she came back she has received two 
- tempting offers to appear on Broadway this 
season, but the girl has been adamant. With 
’ the Bristol Old Vic she will have the chance 
- to play some of the greatest roles in drama, 
and she is looking forward to the experience 
with great eagerness. 
' The Old Vic season at Bristol’s delightful 
Theatre Royal opens with As You Like It, 
with Frances Rowe as Rosalind, after which 
she will play Elmire, that lovely comedy 
role, in Moliére’s Tartuffe (in a new transla- 
_ tion by Miles Malleson), Lady Mary in The 
~ Admirable Crichton, and the title role in Sir 
‘John Vanbrugh’s Restoration comedy, The 
| Provoked Wife. 
~ George Colouris, the well-known Broad- 
- way actor who has been appearing in several 
- Hollywood films during the past ten years, 
shares the season’s most exciting roles with 
- Frances, and the strong cast also includes 
-Emrys Jones, that excellent but much- 
neglected young actor, and Jessie Evans, 
who also made a great success in New York 
with John Gielgud in Love For Love. - 
- At the end of the Bristol season Frances 
expects to return to New York. Speaking 
for myself. I must say that I hope London 
‘theatregoers will see her in a play before she 
‘goes away again, for we need actresses of 
_ her calibre. 


. "Theatre Book Clab 
Solves a Problem 


AST month, the Theatre Book Club was 
launched—and met with a highly satis- 
factory response. Since the leaflet announc- 
ing the Club’s ‘formation was inserted in the 
Theatre World the daily post has brought 
praise for the scheme and the selection of 
books for the first year. 


The sponsors have set themselves a high 
standard. The titles chosen are evidence of 
this fact. They are: W. A. Darlington’s J 
Do What I Like; Noel Coward’s Present 
Indicative, Audrey Williamson’s Old Vic 
Drama; Norman Marshall’s The Other 
Theatre; Russell Thorndike’s Sybil Thorn- 
dike; and the first Theatre World Annual. 

* * * 

Starting in March, members will receive 
the Theatre Book Club selection every alter- 
nate month. For an annual subscription of 
£2 2s., they will receive books for which 
members of the public would have to pay 
£5 3s. 6d., a saving of just under £3 in one 
year. Those who cannot afford an annual 
subscription can pay half-yearly. £1 2s., or 
even for one volume at a time, 7s. plus 6d. 
for postage and packing. 


It is emphasised that the Book Club 
volumes are complete and unabridged and 
contain all the illustrations that appear in 
the original edition. | They are printed in 
clear, modern type, in most cases from the 
original type, on good paper, and with an 
attractive binding. 


In the past thousands of people interested 
in the theatre have been unable to buy the 
best books on this subject because of their 
high price, for, in most cases, they are large 
books with many illustrations. i 


The Theatre Book Club has solved this 


problem. 
* * 


Book clubs have been tried and proved 
successful for many years in other fields. 
This is the first time that a well-tried prin- 
ciple is being applied to the theatre. 


The essence of a book club is that it is 
not a library. The books remain the pro- 
perty of the members. It costs nothing to 
join. There is no demand either for a 
membership fee or a subscription. Yet for 
little more than Id. a.day everybody who 
loves the theatre can have the joy of owning 
a library of first-rate books on the subject. 

Readers who do not wish to mutilate this 
copy of the Theatre World, which contains a 
further announcement of the Theatre Book 
Club, can obtain a prospectus from 1 Dorset 
Buildings, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 


See page 4 for announcement and subscrip- 
tion form 


Amateur Stage 


EVIEWING the trend of amateur activity 

since the post-war release of its vast 
volume, a significant point seems to be the 
growth of local or regional guilds or associa- 
tions, drawing their membership from 
societies in the district. A noticeable feature 
of such local amalgamations or organisations 
is that for the most part, the very large 
operatic society hiring the largest local 
theatre for a week, does not join. Member- 
ship. seems almost exclusively drawn from 
the smaller, straight group, and herein may 
lie much of the explanation for such group- 
ings. A straight play, with small cast and 
limited settings, offers so much greater 
facility for interchange of visits and players, 
that there is a-natural tendency for the 
dramatic society to be more fluid than the 
operatic society. 


- Gioconda Smile, followed by The Glass. 


Where such guilds or associations have as 


one purpose the seasonal production of a 
play that will demonstrate the best of the 
combined talent in the group, the result is 
not only valuable but a remarkable demon- 
stration of the standard now attained by 
amateurs. It is not surprising that when 
national events are in hand, such hand 
picked teams are finding leading positions on 
the programme. Next year is our Festival 
of Britain — will it have any reflection of 
amateur stage guild work as part of our 
nation’s contemporary spirit? 
* * * 


The accidental omission of two words in 
a paragraph last month made all the differ- 
ence, and sent numerous secretaries to their 
desks anxious.to stake their claim to appro- 
priate honours. The two words “in Birming- 
ham” were omitted from the announcement 
of the Lewis Players giving the first perform- 
ance of Duet For Two Hands. And here for 
the record, which has not been checked from 
the agents, is the earliest claim received by 
this column in January, that of the Crescon- 
ians A.D.S., of Oldbury, who performed 
Mary Hayley Bell’s play in September 1948. 
Any earlier amateur claimants? 

* * * 


_ Halifax Thespians send a batch of interest- 
ing material from the.current season, which 
demonstrates a remarkable activity: Major 
productions since November have included 
The Linden Tree, Dog For Dellmont, The 
Magic Lighter, three one-act plays, The Con- 
stant Wife. Besides play readings, February 
productions are The Wind and the Rain and 
The Moon In The Yellow River. 


Skegness Playgoers are holding their 
second competitive one-act play festival at 
the Arcadia Theatre on 17th-20th May. 
Hon. Secretary is Miss C. Dutton, 45 Lumley 
Road, Skegness. 


February stage production of Bradford 
Civic Playhouse on 8th-18th will be The 
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Menagerie on Ist-10th March, It is policy 
here to alternate stage and film shows, res- | 
pectively for ten and seven days. Does this — 
prove a higher popularity for living enter- — 
tainment? : ‘ 


HE National Council of Social Service 
state that owing to the number of | 
entries, the decision of the adjudicators and | 
composers in their advisory committee’s | 

amateur opera librettists’ competition has 
been postponed, but will be announced as | 
soon as possible. 
* * * i 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 4 


Masquerade, a musical story of David Gar- — 
rick. Book and lyrics by Bric Masch- | 
witz (music by George Posford). S. 
French, 6/-. 

The Queen Came By, a play in 3 acts, by — 
R. F. Delderfield, 6m, 8w, Deane & | 
Sons, 4/-. 

Power Without Glory, a play in 3 acts, by 
Michael Clayton Hutton, 3m, 4w, S. 
French, 5/-. 


Find The Girl, a comedy-mystery for women | 
in 3 acts, 1lw, Deane & Sons, 4/-. 


Summer in December, comedy in 3 acts, by 
James Liggat, 7m, 6w, S. French, 5/-. 


Ever Since Paradise, by J. B. Priestley, music 
ee Denis Arundell, 3m, 3w, S. French, | 
5 8 I 
The Gioconda Smile, a play in 3 acts, by | 
Aldous Huxley, 5m, 5w, S. French, 5/-. | 


Blood and Thunder, comedy in one act, by 
Philip Johnson, 4m, 3w, S. French, 2/ -. | 
i 


: 
Hope Springs Eternal, comedy in one act, by | 
Philip Johnson, 8w, S. French, 2/-. 


| 
| 


| 
* * * | 
; 


AS WE GO TO PRESS: 


HE Stratford season opens early this year, the first 

play being Measure for Measure, with production, 
scenery and costumes by Peter Brook, which opens on | 
9th March. King Henry VIII, Julius Caesar, Much \ 
Ado About Nothing and King Lear are the other plays 
for this season and the company includes John Gielgud, | 
Peggy Ashcroft, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Leon | 
Quartermaine, Anthony Quayle, Harry Andrews and | 
Andrew Cruickshank. 


} 


* * * | 


Hamlet, with Michael Redgrave and Wanda Rotha | 
as Hamlet and the Queen, will be added to the Old Vic | 
repertory at the New Theatre shortly. Meantime | 
the Bristol Old Vic reopened with As You Like It on 
23rd January, | 


* * * 


Don Quixote, a new ballet by Ninette de Valois, will 
have its first performance at the Opera House on 20th 
February. Margot Fonteyn will appear as Dulcinea, | 
Alexander Grant as Sancho Panza. Don Quixote will 
be Robert Helpmann, who recently added to his 
laurels with his successful production of the opera 
Madam Butterfly at Covent Garden. 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD’S 


Play suggestions for Amateur Societies include 


FRIEDA,: Drama, 5m. 4f. 1set 
SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS, Comedy, 3m. 5f. 1 set 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, Comedy, 3f.11m.1 set 
GREAT DAY, Comedy-drama, 3m. 11f. 1 set 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. Thriller, 1m. 6f.1 set 
THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER Thriller, 4f.6m.1set 
WASN’T IT ODD, Comedy, 3m. 6f. 1set:, 

All Plays sent ON APPROVAL 


Send for Full Catalogue (6d. post free) to 


ENGLISH THFATRE GUILD LTD 
75 BERWICK STREET - LONDON W.1' 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 


An entirely revised post-war edition 


Settlement in East London 


TOYNBEE HALL. THEATRE 


(Bis. 0022) 


FESTIVAL OF EIGHT CONTEMPORARY 
FULL-LENGTH PLAYS 


with Public Adjudications 


Saturdays at 2.30 p.m. from 4 February to 25 March 
inclusive 
commencing with 
The Query Players in 
“THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH” 

by Thornton Wilder 

(Other plays by St. John Ervine, Eliot, 
O’ Casey etc.) 


Further information and tickets from 
Theatre Director (F), 28 Commercial Street, E.1 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 


Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


The Universities’ 


O'Neill, Rice, 


Over 400 pages SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
Price 2s. 6d. Packing and Postage 4d INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
AM Y Tem. Bar 
8 VEL FRENCH LTD 7518 IRMINGHAM SCHOOL of SPEECH 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 
Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1. 
TMOSPHERE RIGHT, position right—quiet garden Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, LRAM 


square one minute Earls Court Station (nine mins. 
West End theatres), B. & b. 13/6, no surcharge.— 
Write: West Court Private Hotel, Earls Court, S.W.5. 
Phone: FRObisher 6492. 

OOKS relating to the Theatre. Catalogues sent free 

on request.—Peter Dalwood, Bookseller, 56 Colston 
Street, Bristol. 

X-PROFESSIONAL PRODUCER (34) with wide 

Repertory experience seeks opportunity to develop 
nucleus of actors into progressive Amateur Repertory 
Company anywhere Greater London. Individuals or 
Societies interested write: Box No. 1200, C. Vernon & 
Sons, 17 Stratford Place, London. W.1. 

OR SALE.—Play Pictorial, vols. 1-45. 
Good condition. 


Publisher’s 


covers. Alternate colours. —_ 
Offers for complete set to: Box 393. 

OR SALE.—Theatre World, Play Pictorial. Bound 

and single copies. Numerous books on theatre, 
ballet, cinema, music, plays, etc. Send 24d. stamp 
for lists. Similar books, etc., always purchased.—Send 


details to: Box 397. 
OVEL THEATRE STUDIO, 23 St. Ann’s Villas, 
W.11. SLOane 1040. BAYswater 2093. Full stage 
training. Stanislavsky method. Vacancies Day and 
Evening Classes and TWO MEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS 
available.—Apply immediately. 
EN urgently wanted for Amateur Shakespeare Com- 
pany in Central London.—Write: Box 395. 
ODERN BALLET THEATRE COMPANY will 
audition advanced students of stage movement for 
forthcoming production at Festival of Britain Apply 
giving personal details to: Box 394. 
RODUCER, professional, open for engagements. 
Specially interested in Amateur Productions.—Box 380. 
ECRETARY/SHORTHAND-TYPIST requires posi- 
tion in London area connected with ballet or theatre 
in general.—Box 396. 
PEECH STUDIO.—Students coached for examina- 
tions in speech and drama by highly qualified 
specialists. Actors prepared for auditions.—Apply: 
Grahame Scott, Secretary, 95 Warwick Road, London, 
§.W.5. Telephone: FRObisher 8961. “ 


| 


Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 

Teachers of Speech and Drama. Special Even- 

ing Drama Course available for part-time 

Students, also Private Tuition and Classes for 
individual subjects. 


WEBBS THEATRICAL COST UMIERS 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 
Tel: WlLiesden 2121 
and HAMpstead 0369 
12B HIGH ROAD 
WILLESDEN GREEN 
LONDON N W 10 


Costumes 
Wigs 
Greasepaints 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunsw:ck Road. Hove 2 Sussex Tel.: Hove 3587 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Patrons { Abeciacd Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage - Radio - Screen 
Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


aE 
QUALITY 
SOUND 

EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur production, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., !/5 Maple Place 


Tottenham Court Rd., W.I. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
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